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McLed Lake; a natural gas compressor station sur- 
y sixteen houses stands by the roadside; and 
the creatio&y of the Rocky Mountain Portage Dam on the 
Peace River Will affect the water level within a few miles 


of the lake. erwise, McLeod Lake Post, in British 
Columbia, has mt altered much since it was built 160 
years ago. 


It was the first Permanent post erected in British 
territory west of the ROgky Mountains, and when Simon 
Fraser ordered its constr&ction in 1805, the small band 
of Sekani Indians came thXe to trade with the North 
West Company. 

They still come to trade Wh the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, although the store has Bgen moved across the 
lake to stand on the side of the new highway. They come 
with their furs, the spring beaver, and \th their money 
from lumbering, and they go away wit\ pickles and 
ketchup, washtubs, axes, and shirts, for a 
styles of goods have changed over the years, th&\method 
is much the same. The store is still the centre Wf the 
community. The Indians come across the lake in their 
long flat-bottomed river boats, sometimes using t 


Miss Johnson is a teacher on Vancouver Island 
whose avocation ts writing on history of the northwest. 


distance oWer the water. For six months of the year they 
walk across the ice, for winters are long at Fort 
McLeod. 

A free trader ha\had his store right by the water since 


1931, but when oldX‘Mac’’ died recently, his partner 
decided to close down, 4nd go north, prospecting. 

There has been talk o&gold in the district for many 
years. The McLeod River Which runs into the lake just 
beside the Indian village, is faygous as a gold stream. In 
the Hudson’s Bay store, there arbhand-made gold scales, 
in fairly constant use a decade agoNMost of the settlers 
have a gold pan and talk and dream oN{he claims ‘“‘to the 
north”. 

Today, McLeod Lake is a strange mixt&e of old and 
new. Until ten years ago, the whole settlem&at on the 
west side of the lake consisted of the Indian housé&on the 
reserve, and the buildings of the Hudson’s Bay Comp&ay. 
There were five of these, the store, the residence, the 
bunkhouse, woodshed and a warehouse. When the H 
Highway came through in 1952, connecting southern 
British Columbia with the Peace River country, Edmon- 
ton, and the Alaska Highway, the store was moved to 


Walrus skin boat 


by Dolly Connelly 


These pictures show the construction of a craft as old 
as man’s history upon the sea, the intricate fitting and 
sewing and lashing of split walrus skins over the drift- 
wood frame of an Eskimo umiak or hunting boat, called 
here angyak or anijuk. 

The location is Gambell (population 381 Eskimos, two 
permanent white residents, 700 Siberian Husky sled dogs) 
on Saint Lawrence Island, within full view of the coastline 
of Siberia’s Chukotski Peninsula 38 miles across the 
Bering Strait. Gambell, called by the Eskimos Da Bugk 
Meet, or Many Not Big Rocks, is located at the extreme 
northwest cape of Saint Lawrence Island, at the foot of 
Mount Sevuokuk. The present Gambell, named after a 
medical missionary who came to live among the Eskimos 
in 1894, is the fifth such village. Others are buried under 
ever-increasing pebbles, piled ceaselessly at the foot of 
the mountains by the savage Bering Sea surf. 

When, every few centuries, the spit extends too far 
beyond the village for easy launching of skin boats the 
Eskimos abandon the old site and establish a new one, 
for all of life is bound intimately with the sea, and gifts 
of the sea. Anthropologists believe the colonies of Siberian 
Eskimos on the islands of the Bering Sea date back at 


least 2000 years. The reason for their existence here 
remains constant—the annual migration of thousands of 
walrus by their very door in late spring, and the fantastic 
seabird rookeries on the cliffs of the mountains where 
veritable storms of birds return in summer. 

Hunting in the Bering Sea requires big, sturdy boats, 
capable of carrying several hunters and tons of walrus 
meat and hides. Thus the kayak is not in use here, where 
launching is done through violent surf. Every angyaellk, 
or hunting boat captain, owns at least two angyaks—one 
elevated on its rack to dry out in Gambell’s rousing winds 
while the second is in use. 

These angyaks, or umiaks, ranging in length from 18 
to 30 feet, require two to three hides of female walrus— 
preferred to those of males, which are lumpy, over-thick 
and heavy in comparison to the lighter, more uniform 
skins of females. The first operation in preparation of the 
skins is thorough fleshing and scraping to remove blubber. 
Then the skins are stretched on a standing frame and split 
exactly in half edgewise. Walrus skins run from an inch 
to almost two inches in thickness, good for mukluk soles 
when crimped into shape with the teeth but too heavy for 
light boats which must be dragged over pebble dunes and 


Monsarrat entered the Princess's apartments by stealth, 
but was discovered and banished from the Islands, being 
deported on the barque Yankee. He defied the King’s 
edict and twice returned to Honolulu, claiming immunity 
as a foreigner. General Miller refused to protect him, 
whereupon he enlisted the aid of Mr Gregg, the American 
Commissioner, who was anti-British and threatened to 
use force. Supported by General Miller, the King ordered 
out 200 police and Monsarrat was again arrested and for 
the second time deported on the Yankee. 


After this affair Princess Victoria, who was very proud, 
refused to marry Chief David and died unmarried at the 
age of twenty-eight. Following the death of Kamehameha 
IV Monsarrat again returned to Hawaii and engaged in 
subversive activities against the reigning house. He was 
one of the conspirators who brought about the fall of 
King David Kalakaua. The cyclone had carried away the 
last King of Hawaii. 


Of the Honolulu landscape Macdonald said: 


The scenery round Honolulu is very fine. First Punch Bowl 
Hill, the top of which is a pretty green hollow, the crater of an 
extinct volcano, then 6 miles ride up to the Paley [Pali], 
through a highland country with scrub timber and mountain 
streams, arriving at the summit a sheer rock precipice is come 
to, from which there is a view of a beautiful level stretch of 


country, cultivated, with native crops, sugar cane being 
grown. In the face of this rock, zig-zag roads are cut for the 
natives to carry on donkey or mule back their products to the 
Honolulu market. 

The time now came for the Recovery to sail back to Victoria. 
I took passage on her. Weather very fine. We were six days 
becalmed in the Straits of Juan de Fuca. Arrived at Victoria 
the middle of March, and after seeing and greeting old friends, 
went back to office work, Nothing of any consequence taking 
place. 


After the international society and novel enjoyments of 
Honolulu, life in the Fort at Victoria, with not more than 
a dozen families scattered over the surrounding country- 
side, must have seemed very dull, but Macdonald’s visit 
marked a turning point in his life. He had left Victoria 
low in health and spirits: he returned with renewed 
vigour, stimulated in mind, and with the first tokens of 
financial independence in his pocket. 


Following the gold rush of 58 W. J. Macdonald 
resigned from the Hudson’s Bay Company to enter the 
mercantile business. Four years later he retired and 
devoted his life to the public service of the Crown 
Colonies of Vancouver Island and British Columbia, and 
from Confederation, as Senator for British Columbia until 


his death in 1916. ., 


ice. Flattened out, split skins are twice the area and half 
the thickness of the original hide. 

Skins are then dried until the frames of boats are 
prepared for them. Formerly Eskimos made frames out of 
whale bone and driftwood, but in modern times some 
lumber is delivered on the annual visit of the supply ship. 
Soaked for a week or ten days in the fresh water of nearby 
Troutman Lake, wet, slippery skins are draped over 
frames, fitted and sewn together with waterproof double 
seams, and lashed tight with walrus rawhide to the 
gunwales. Sewing is women’s work and is executed with 
beautiful precision by means of braided caribou sinew 
sewn in double seams. 

Keels are made of walrus ivory, carved, fitted and 
pegged to hardwood which in turn is fitted to the boat. 
Rounded bow and stern are finished with whale jawbone. 
The ivory keel slides readily over ice and gravel and is far 
more durable than the hardest of woods. A skin boat in 
constant use may require covering every year, but most 
will last two to three years if given time enough to dry 
out properly. The porous skins absorb water and become 
“floppy” if at sea for more than 24 hours. When dry the 
boats are rigid. 

Upside down on whale jawbone racks, out of the reach 
of dogs, the boats appear to be frail. Light shines through 
them. Frameworks of bent driftwood appear little 
sturdier than sticks of a kite. Yet these resilient cockle- 
shells are well adapted to sailing through ice-filled 
northern seas. Skin boats bounce away from contact with 
ice or rocks and will not shatter upon impact. 


Paddles still are used at the dangerous moment of 
launching skin boats through the short, pounding surf of 
the precipitous beaches, but outboards have taken over 
the burden of the work. Motor wells are located one-third 
of the boat length forward from the stern and to one side 
of the keel. 

Five hunters take position in the big boats—28 feet or 
longer—ready for any game that presents itself. Harpoons 
fitted with ivory heads are hung within the gunwale 
lashings of the boat, ready for seals and sea lions and 
walrus, alongside modern shotguns and rifles, used to 
bring down cormorants, murres, puffins, auklets and gulls. 
Eskimos of the isolated islands—Saint Lawrence, King, 
and the Diomedes—still live like Eskimos, with only a 
little adaptation as yet to the white man’s way of life. 

Life will change, inevitably, with the construction of 
the 4500-foot paved landing strip on the gravel bar east 
of Gambell. Before the coming of the flying tourist in 
1964, no more than an occasional visitor reached the 
isolated village, school teachers and visiting missionaries 
of the three village churches, nurses of the government 
service, trophy walrus hunters who hunt by skin boat 
with the Eskimos in May. Like all change, it has its good 
side, particularly increased opportunity for ambitious 
young people to enter the flow of life ‘outside’. 

But if you ask an Eskimo what single material thing 
he values most of the changes brought to him by white 
man’s culture he will answer without hesitation, ‘“Out- 
board motor on my angyak.” It has saved many lives 
from the cruel sea. 


Stretching wet hides brought 
by dog-team from Troutman 
Lake. After being scraped, 
washed, split, and dried, the 
skins have been soaked again 
for a week or ten days before 
being fitted over the frame. On 
Saint Lawrence Island dog- 
teams are used as much in 
summer as in winter, pulling 
sleds over the sliding gravel 
and slippery wet tundra. 


Draped over the frame, hides 
are patched together. A man 
helps to pull skins over the 
frame when the under seam 
has been completed. The sew- 
ing, as well as the splitting of 
hides 1s women’s work. Steel 
needles are used now, in place 
of bone needles, but the thread 
as still braided caribou sinews 
taken from the back and leg 
muscles of the animals. The 
hides are finely sewn with 
double seams and pulled so 
taut that the men beat upon 
them with whale ribs to loosen 
and settle them over the frames. 
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Caribou sinew is braided, soaked in 
seal oil for pliability, and used to sew 
waterproof double seams. As there are 
no caribou on the island, seals are 
traded for sinew. 


Lashing the stitched hides to the frame, 
now right side up. The line ts rawhide 
thong peeled in a continuous strip 
from baby walrus skin. It ts extremely 
strong, never freezes and remains 
pliable under all weather conditions. 
Hide of adult walrus ts too thick for 
such use. 


Fitting and sewing skins at the bow. 
Besides the thimble, a flat stone is 
used to push the needle through the 
tough hide. The separated, projecting 
gunwales are typical of umiak con- 
struction. 
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The lashings are tightened with the ard 
of a whale rib. The extra hide is then 
cut away to lighten the boat. Though 
the hide zs trimmed close to the lashing 
holes they never tear out. 


The boat ts inverted and set on empty 
oul drums to dry out. The skins now are 
deep yellow and translucent. When it is 
dry the boat ts painted white, camou- 


flage against snow and ice, the marine 


paint reducing water absorption. 


Keels are of bull walrus wory intri- 
cately joined and pegged into hard- 
wood which ts then fitted to the painted 
boat. At stern and bow whale jawbone 
zs used to round the keel. 
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A former army vehicle bought 
by the villagers helps to pull 
sled carrying outboard motor 
and skin boat over gravel 
dunes to the sea. 


Launchings are highly excit- 
ing as skin boats are pushed 
down the steep pebble beach 
into the surf. Paddles are 
used till the boat zs clear of 
the beach. 


The young wife and her small 
children watch husband and 
older sons setting out on a 
hunt for seals and sea birds. 
Eskimo boys take part 7n the 
hunt when they are seven or 
eight years old. 


The outboard, set in a well 
at the side of the keel, takes 
over at sea. A motor on the 
stern would upset the balance 
of the light boat. Paddles are 
shipped and the hunt is on. 
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